WAR
THE nineteenth century entered upon its final
paroxysms with the coming of the war, and
from 1914 to 1919 London was an anomalous
creature going through paroxysms of its own
in its approach to the new century. These were
not immediately perceptible to common observa-
tion. It appeared to be going about its affairs
in the normal way, only faintly perturbed by the
horror just over the sea. But closer observation
revealed undertones of strain and stress. It was
not itself and it was not definitely anything else.
Outwardly, it was a London of calm faces, of
blue lamps, of women in uniform,  and of
deliberate geniality. A ruffled London denying
to the wrorld that it was ruffled. A London such
as no Londoner, present or past, had seen or
imagined, but which, when it came, was accepted
as natural. As the capital of England and the
English, it reflected the English attitude and
feeling towards catastrophe, and whatever the
failure on the part o| the leaders may have been,
this attitude and feeling lent as much credit to
the commoijj English as any victory of arms or
diplomacy. The splendid feature of this time
was the tone of the people of every rank, both
those in uniform and those without; and in
London it could be perceived in the whole. A
stranger, noting the prosperity of the theatres,
no